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GRA PES. 


it must be gratifying to every lover of Horti- 





yiiture, to witness the exeitement which prevails || 


ui this country, at this time, in regard to the cul- 
tivation of Grapes, both for the table and for ma- 


king wine. ‘There is httle danger now, but wha 


commenced by many of our enterprising Agricul- 


ple most of whom had grown upon the frontiers, 
it could not be expected they should be ac quaint 
ed with all the choice varieties of fruits cultivate: 


' 
} 


ly the j imposition A whieh ‘ been practiced upon | 
the owner through his ignorance upon the subject. 
ISuc h cases are not uncommon in this vicinity. — 
‘Se ttled as this country was, with a class of peo: 


‘in the older parts of the United States; or, per- 
haps, theyhad learned the names of some of 
ithem; but were not sufficie ntly acquainted with 
t their ve iracteristics, to detect false representa- 
the enltivation of the vine will be extensively tions. Under these circumstances,itis not strange 
‘that somany people were imposed upon; some 


ene PSE 











|compound more difficult of separation. When 
\dissolved in animal oils, and applied to boots o) 
Shoes, although it resists the water, it is apt to 
[strike through, and as it is very adhesive, adheres 
ito the stockings, which is very unpleasant; but 
‘by dissolving it in spirits of turpentine, and ap- 
plying itand allowing the turpentine to evaporate, 
whie h it will do in a few days, a thin coat of 
ithe India rubber is left on the outer surface of 
the leather, which renders it water proof; and o- 
ver this the common kinds of blacking can be u. 
‘sed without injury. 


turists; but, there is some danger with this as ignorantly, and others wilfully. There was a EELS. 
with other excitements, that people will allow || Hme when the idea seemed to prevail in th: ; : 
‘homselves to act before they have obtained suffi-|/COUntry, that, if a tree was ingrafted or innoeu-| hio, respecting Eels, we answer, they can be in- 


ent information to enable them to act with pru-| 
dence; and many things may be done which) 

lL be repented of. ‘The first step which shoul 
he taken in regard tothe lotreduction of the vine, 


>for the person who has determined to, or is 





‘lated, the fruit was consequently improved, wheth- 


y ‘er the scions or buds were ju diciously selected or 
jj, not; hence, many orchards and nurseries have 


In answer to the inquiry from Cleveland, Q- 





creased, ind arc fund in waters where they are 
entirely secluied fom salt water. Experiments 
were made in “cotland, under the superintend- 


‘been budded and ingrafted, whose fruits have not||2"ce of the celebrated Doctor Macculloch, to as- 


vishing to commence the cultiv: ition, to put him- thei irmoney, and raised their expectations in vain, 


olf in possess nn of all the facts relative to if, 


‘where a little knowledge on the subject, might; 


" ithin his power. As we h ive ve ery fe WwW people) ive prev ente “d thei ir Ceappenenens. 


among us W ho have he en prac tic lly acqu Lin ited T in wrest way to pr vent t! 1¢ lik impo sitions 
— » the vitivn iG nf Cranes 

with the several requisites necessary to render this|| with regard to the cultivation of Grapes, Is for'| 

Hsiness profitable, we must depend principé ally || ipecple to make themselves acquainted wiih the 


pon books for information and direction; and A different varieties, before they engage largely in| 
‘ 


'|been improved in the least, and people have paid 


certain whether different kinds of fish, belonging 
naturally to salt water, would live and thrive 
lwhen secluded from it Among the number ex- 
I perimented upon, was the Cod, Mackerel and Eel, 
an accountof which will be found in the “Jour- 
nealof the Royal Institution;” in which it is sta- 

ced many kinds were found to arrive at greater 
|! size and perfection, than when grown in salt wa: 





. . , _— . ter. 
yay be considered a fortunate circumstance, that jhe business, that the y may not throw themselv es || 


at this time we have several publications on the 


subject, which may be purchased at moderate pu} 


ees; most of which willbe found of great use to}! iness to those who are honorably engaged in that! | 
any one who jutends to commence with garden or|| 
’ _|| whether they ere honsi or not. We are aware 


field culture. Although the vine seems to accam 
mocate itself to many different soils and climates, 
yet, on these points, too mu h information cannot)! 
be collected, in order to prevent future disappoint-|| 
ments. A thorough knowledge of the different 
varieties of grapes, is also highly important, in 
order to enable the planter to select those for a 
viven soil and climate, which will give him the 
treatest compensation for his expenditures. With- 
out a proper attention to this, mach disappoint- 
Ment is to be expected. 
With regard to the selection of varieties of 
zrapes, Mr. Prince makes the following judicious 
abservation. “It is with the selection of varie- 
ties for a vineyard as with trees for an orchard; 
if aman who plants an orchard, uses from econ- 
omy or other motives only natural stocks, or trees 
ingrafted with inferior ant common kinds, he ean 
Succeed in forming an orchurd, it is true; but he 
discovers after it has come to bearing, that it is 
absolutely valueless from the worthlessness of its|_ 
produce; aud he is either under the necessity of || 
‘egrafling it anew, and waiting another long pe- 
tiod for it to attain a second time to bearing, or 
has totally to eradicate the miserable stocks, and 
replant it with such kinds as are really valua 
ble. Perhaps of all the false attempts at true econo- 
my, that of planting an orchard or vineyard with 
inferior fruits or unsuitable varieties, is the most 
weak in itself, and the most injurious to him who 
pursues it.” 
The force of these observations will appear 
piore important to those who have had the mis- 
fortune to wait for the fruit of an orchard in a new 


I 
| 


lon the mercy of the nurserymen. We do not 
‘make. these observations, meaning any unkind-| 


business; but to have people prepared to judge 


‘that some of our eastern nurserymen have been 
censured ; and no doubt, there has been many cases 
‘where such censure was just; but we have be er | 
'very deficient in any acknowledged standard, by 
'which we could try them. Mr. Prince has now | 
| commences d giving to the publie such a stan: lard, 
in his Pomological Manual; and, if in future, 


in his description of Grapes; and so far as we 
‘are acquainted, w' » have not been able to dete ct | 
‘any error in his descriptions or directions for their) 


may calculate upon success. 





WET FEET. 


At this season of the year from the frequency | 


jie nee from wet feet. In parr rto prevent this, it is| 
an object to render boots and shoes water tight, | 
land at the same time have them remain soft and 
pliable. For this purpose ew: recipes have been| 
given to the public, some of which are of little use. 
‘The different preparations of India rubber, we 
believe are found most useful. In order to apply 
lthis substance to boots and shoes, it is necessary 
that it should be dissolved, and for this purpose, 
several solvents have beenused. Beside ether,most 
of the oils either animal, expressed or distilled, dig- 
solve India rubber. From ether and distilled ve- 
getable oils, it is recovered after their evapora- 
tion, and in the same state as before dissolved ; 








<buntry, which, when it has produced, proves on-}/but with animal ans cxpressed oils, it forms a) 





fruits are ordered according to that, and he sends’ 
them which do not agree with it, his own mouth’ 
willcondemn him. He has been very particular; 


i 
cultivation, and we think those who follow him} 





FARMING TOOLS. 
Let every Farmer apply the following maxim ; 
|" ‘A place for every thing, and every thing in its 
\\place,” particularly at th.s season of the year—~ 
|| Wooden instruments left exposed to the weather 
||become soaked and damaged, and Iron ones rust 





7“ ARIFE CONVENTION, 
Monday, Oct- 31. 
Mr. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, reported an ad. 
|dress to the people of the United States, which 
was read and approved. During the reading Ex- 
|| President Adams entered, and was conducted to 





||a seat next the President. The Convention rose 
jin honor of Mr. Adams. 
| After a few words in explanation, the address 
was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. D’ Wolf, of R. I. made a report on the ef- 
feets of the Tariff on agriculture and commerce, 
| whict 1 was read. Reports were made by othe: 


| 


| 

| committees, which were laid upon the table. 
1 

1 


Mr. French, from Albany, presented to the con 


‘| sideration of the Convention a resolution propo: 
of rains, most people experience much inconven-|'sing to apply acertain portion of the public du- 


ties arising from Tariffs, to buy young negroes 
ier 5to 15 years of age 

This humane proposition, was scouted in the 
‘Convention, in a strong and universal expression 
of disapprobation. Mr. Ingersoll deprecated in 
the most impassioned language, the passage of 
any such resolution, We had no right to inter- 
fere in the slave population of the South. If such 
a resolution should pass, the meeting of the Con- 
vention would be worse than useless. The mover 
withdrew the resolution, and the Convention ad- 
journed, 

EVENING SESSION. 

Gen. Lynch, of New-York, proposed, that the 
Convention allow a number of respectable ind 
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Convention, which was agreed to, and the thanks |; tional feelings inthe Convention, were promptly 
of the Convention accorded to the delegation of | suppressed. Adopted unanimously. 


viduals of the city, to pay the expenses of the | cing to the people, that all attempts to excite sec- | 
Thanks of the Convention were accorded to | 


the city of New-York for their liberal offer. | 

The committee on copper and lead, made a re- || H. Niles and M. Carey, for their early and devo- | 
port in part; accepted. The committee on cur- || ted attachment to American industry. | 
rency, reported, that it was impracticable to re- The President took leave of the Convention. | 
port at present,—wishing to submit thoir report | Prayers were offered up for the continuance F 
| Divine blessings on our happy country, and the || 


Convention adjourned sine die. 


to the central committee ; accepted. 

Mr. Cozzens, of R. 1. desired that the delega- 
tion from each State, endeavor to procure an ex- 
pression from the Legislatures of the several 


States, on the question of protecting domestic in- || / 
. ‘and active, that in going on their farm, you! 


dustry. | , ' 
ny ; , | would think that they had hardly any thing to do. | 
The wool committee reported, that it was inex- || ; 


; ree || Look at their operations. 
pedient to alter the Tariff on Woollens ; accepted. | P : 
' | They cut their hay early, before the July rains 
The committee on iron and steel, made a re- || eae : : Ss Jace 
‘bleach it ‘They cut their wheat, and get it in 
port, which was accepted. , 


ct 7" dry, before the seed is likely to fall out. Their 
Mr. E. Williams, of New-York, made a mo- i a aed siliadit a nla te =r niente tiie mia 
° ° . max 1s easy ar el 1e€ see S y re. 
tion that it be recommended to the friends of A- "' P P y ri 


siete Seitedins ta tn Tae t esnemie. iat Their Summer fallow is ot put off ull fall. They | 
eriché n tu est, to assemb 
, . ; . {eut their corn stalk tops, while the blades are | 
Convention at Cincinnati, on the first Monday in | 
green,—which should be well cured and kept to 


January next, for the purpose of concurring in the | >. agp 
give cows and sheep. ‘Their corn then receives 


measures adopted by this Convention. ' ' 
the warmth ofthe sun which causes it to ripen be-. 





THE FARMER. 





Mr. Dunlop, of Pa. complimented the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in a very handsome manner, 
which was returned by Mr. Everett, with inter- 
est, in praise of the Pennsylvania delegation ; 
Mr. E. moved to present the thanks of the Con 


fore the frosts pinch it, or the fall rains mildew it. | 
They cut up the buts with the ears on, and carry 
these to the barn, and husk out the ears, and take 
care of the husks and buts, which in the depth of 


j winter, the cattle will eat without getting dyspep- 
vention to the President, for the acceptable man-|4;, This practice of cutting up corn on the hill, 


ner in which he had discharged the duties of the ‘leaves the ground clear of rubbish; and saves hay 
chair. Mr. Goddard, of Conn. rose to second the | for the une of M 
motion, in which he took occasion to advert to his | cattle require feeding with the best hay you have. 
attending the Hartford Convention, and spoke p . 
with considerable feeling; he was however ar- | pull them; and, if you live in an honest neighbor-. 
rested in his remarks, and sat down. Mr. Wood- hood, bury them up in heaps, on some ¢ levated spot, 
ward, of N. Y. attempted to gain the floor, but | where the water cannot injure them, that being a 
was not able. | better way than to throw them into a damp or a 
A disposition was manifested by avert meres | freezing cellar. If you have an orchard, pick 
bers of the Convention, to adjourn, thinking that | your apples from the ground in a clean state; re- 
the business was all done. Some moved one thing, || : 
and some another ; at length a motion to adjourn | 
io Tuesday, Nov. Ist, at 10 o'clock, which was | 
promptly put, and although there were more nays | 
than yeas, the affirmation was declared. 
Tuesday, Nov. 1. 
Communications from Kenhawa, Va. & Wash- | up timely and neatly. 
ington county, Pa. approving of the objects of the | 
Convention, were received and read. 





arch and April, two months when 


otatoes indicate by their tops when ripe, then 


not make good cider, if you are a sloven. 
Look at an active, spry farmer. He breaks 


he has deposited his vote in the ballot-box, he has 


Let such farmer cast his eye into his wood-lot. 
| There is a great interest even in a wood-lot. You 

Mr. Schenck made a report on the evasions of} in the first place, cut all the under brush by the 
the revenue laws, in which he states thatthe com-! roots, with some old axe, whose best days are 








. . . | . . ° 
mittee were possessed of a variety of evidence,) past; and cut and pile up all the fallen timber: 


to show that frauds are practiced by importing | some of this, by splitting and drying, may answer 
merchants to a great extent; the report was re-| to mix with sound wood, and do very well; if 
ceived with great applause. Mr. Ellsworth said| wood is not scarce, you must not throw it away ; 
that frauds to the amount of $48,000 had been de-| even your brush makes good wood for many uses. 


tected at the custom house, in the articles of broad| This under-brushing and piling up all the dead |, 
cloths alone. Mr. E. said that the auction system | timber enables you to pass among the trees with | 


alune was the canker worm that eat up the very | your teams with ease. You then select all the 
vitals of the manufacturers. But it was very! trees, as you need them, which have dead limbs, 
difficult to get proof of these frauds. After a few or are eacumbered with too many branches. Thus 
remarks by other members, the report was ac- || year after year, you keep selecting, until your 
cepted. tunber presents a most beautiful appearance. All 

A report was made on salt, which was referred| the trees are vigorous, and from gradual exposure, 
to the central committee. there is little danger of their being prostrated by 

Mr. Sayre, of N. Y. moved that the Conven- |i the winds; against prevailing winds, you should 
tion do adjourn sine die, 

Mr. Roberts proposed that the central commit- || the windward side, to guard the others. 
tee be authorised to call another Convention in 


There are some spry farmers, who are so brisk |) 


| jecting all the rotten and wormy ones; you can- 


, his fast, ere the sun shows his face ;—and, when) 


very little to do on his faria; because it is all done 
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The mean temperature of the observations ; 


51 deg’s. 6 min., of the extremes of the 
tions 52.5, and of spring water ¢ 4. 


» observa 


Mean pressure, 29.578, deduced from the num 


ber of observations, that from the extremes is 24 


50. 


~ 


From the near approximation of these result: 


itis obvious that at the end of the year, 


the mea: 


temp. and press. for each day of the year, will be 


accurately deduced from our tables. 


monta in Philadelphia, amounts to 4.51 


SAXONY SHEEP. 


The quantity of rain which fell during the las: 


tuches. 


An opportunity now offers for the Farmers o! 


this and the neighboring counties to supply them 
selves with choice stock of this valuable breed o: 


sheep, as there is advertised 350 of them, which: 
are tobe sold at Canandaigua on Thursday th 
17th inst. Certificates of blood are to accompan) 


those sold. It may be well for those who ar 
wishing to breed fine wooled sheep, to exami 


them previous to the hour of sale, which wil! 


commence at 11 o'clock. They are to be sold 11 


| lots to suit purchasers, and a reasonable cred! 


| given if desired. 





y 


The climbing Rattle-Snake.—Accor 
testimony of Lieut. Swift, Gen. Jessup, and Gen 


ding to the 


Gibson, the Rattle-Snake at the south is a climbe: 
of trees, branches, &e. Now, as this fact, is new 
to the naturalists of the north, we beg of any who 
may read this article, to inform the public whethe! 
they know of any such habit of the Rattle-Snake 
| in the northern parts of the United States. Per- 
haps in the discussion of this topic, it may be as- 


guard your trees by leaving the most stubborn on ‘certained that there are two species of this reptile, 


| which, during the first settlement of the Geneset 
} 


Who will say that such a farmer is ever pester-|| country were found in plenty. We have neve 


1832, if that Committee should deem it proper. |ed with a sheriff or constable at his door? The'| heard that any of them were ever found on trees 








M. Sibley, of Mass. offered a resolution announ- 'tax-gatherer never calls on such a man but once 


| or branches 
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NEW FLOUR MILL. 
Extract of a letter from Paris, to the Editor of the 
New-York Gazette, dated September 8, 1831. 
‘| have been somewhat interested with- 


in a few days by seeing a newly inventeu | 


machine for grinding wheat, &c. of so sim- 
ple a construction, that if the results are 
such as the inventor as-ures me they are, 
and | have no reason to doubt his word, 
hecause he has machines already in opera- 
tion, and mis-statements could be easily 
detected, it must, in a few years, do away 
with the old method of grinding with stones. 
4 machine capable of being worked by 
one man, grinds forty pounds of brench 
(about forty four pounds of engii-h) in an 
hour, capable of making more than a bar- 
rel of flour per day, allowing eight hours 
labor. ‘The flour is bolted at the same op- 
eration and comes out superfine flour. It 
is made without heating the flour in the 
least, which is considered to add to ‘he 
quality of the flour, and to render it more 
fit for keeping; and he assures me that it 
produces more flour trom grinding it finer, 
and that the result of a teal made by the 
first baker im Paris, that there was a gain 
of eight per cent, in the quantity of bread 
over flour made in the ordinary way.— 
There appears to be no doubt of its suc- 
eess. The inventor is now constructing a 
machine of fwo horse power which, he 
says, will be capable of doing as much 
work as fivo pairs of six feet burr stones, 
worked by an eigh/ horse power. This 
will make a revolution among the millers, 
but revolutions in these times are every 
day’s occurrences.” 

These mills would be extremely useful in some 
parts of Ohio, and in Indiana. In dry seasons, 
the expense to the farmers to get their wheat and 
corn ground, is more than the grain is worth. In 
sndiana grist grinding is done in horse mills 
[ays a traveller. 


From the New-! ugtand Farmer 


LIVE FENCES OF THREE THORN- 


ED ACACIA. 


Mr. Fessenpen—The rain having driv- 


on me within doors. Lsit down to comply 
with vour request, in regard to the culture of 
live fences. 

Your Providence correspondent should 
take up his three thorned locusts in his seed, 
rows, and replant, for thiee reasons :— 


1. That he may dig and pulverize his ground, | 


an important requisite: 2. That he may 
size his plants; and 38. That he may insert: 
them at regular distances. The two latter 
are essential to the beauty and regular growth | 
of the hedge, and to its after management. 

My practice is to plant at ten or twelve 
inches, generally ina single row, but some- 
times in double parallel rows, one foot apart, | 
where I require a very strong hedge. At) 
two years from planting, autumn of 1830, I 
cuta part off at the uniform height of two 
feet. Another part I splashed, or bent and 


partially cut at that height, and wattled the}, 
tops horizontally to the right and left, alter- 
nately, of the contiguous plants, but all one 
way. Last spring I laid in a third parcel 
when in full foliage. Ali these have done 


of new wood, I think the laying or splash-. 
\ing is far the preferable way, as it presents a. 
formidable horizontal barrier, which must! 
|strengthen with the growth of the nedge.—| 
A fourth parcel, planted three years, about! 
an inch in diameter, and 7 to 9 feet high, I! 
‘design to lay this fall. 
_ Tgenerally manure the strip I intend for a| 
hedge, and cultivate it with potatoes the| 
‘sumimer preceding planting. I prefer two! 
men and a boy to assist in planting. I draw! 


‘aline where Lintend to plant, and throw up| 


' 





per rod. It will last 12 years, and requires 
9 per cent per annum to mend and keep it in 
‘repair. Ihave used no extra fence in pro- 
tecting the hedge. I plant near an existing 
partition fence, and exclude cattle while the 


| growth is tender. Cattle will seldom eat 


| browse while they have good pastuie. 


| 


| J. Buen, 
_ Albany Nursery, Oct. 20,1831. 


ECONOMY IN FATT: NING HOGS. 


. | [have thrown by my stea 
atrench of the requisite depth and breadth || fhe: se apt Leon 


for the roo's of the quicks, and if the soil) 


and substituted a boiler, and I think with 


manifest advantage. The former consiste 
below is poor, go a little deeper, and throw) = onsisted 


earths all thrown to the front, and the back 
edge of the trench is made perpendicular, | 
that the plants may be set upright and in a 
line. A boy drops the plants on the line or 


back side of the trench, aud J proceed to) 


plant, placing the heel of the plant against 
this side, and guaging it to a proper depth 
with my hand. when aman throws apou the 
roots a shovel full of earth, which keeps the | 
quick inits position. ‘“Shis is repeated until | 
the planting is completed. A second hand | 
fills the trench; when the earth is trodden 
and the quicks are made to present a straight 
regilar line. With two men and a boy 1) 
have planted 1000 and 1500 quicks in a day 
in any grounds. 

The plan which I have resolved to pursue | 
for after management, is to omit laying or} 
splashing till the third year after planting,| 
when the quicks will be about an inch in di-| 
ameter, and then to lay them at a slight an-! 
gle of 10 to 15 degrees, and at the height of, 
two feet; to cutin the side wood every sum-| 
mer with the bill hook; keep the lower part 
of the quicks free from brush wood, and the 
ground about them free from weeds and 
grass; and at two years from the first splash- 
ing, four years from planting, to repeat the 
operation at the height of four or four and a 
half feet, when I think the fence will be 
complete, and require only an annual clip- 
ping with the bill hook, and become a com- 
plete barrier to every description of domes- 
tic animals. 

I feel a strong confidence, that a substan- 


casks a day, with great labor and trouble 


: ’ ‘of a 60 gallon cask, over a poras 
in some surface soil at the bottom. The’ © epee: porash kettle, 


badly set. 1 could only work off four or five 


‘and the apparatus required to be luted with 
clay atevery operation. With my new ket- 
tle, holding 30 galls. which is a thin beauti- 
ful casting, | have cooked eight and nine 
barrels in halt a day, and much better than 
by the steam process. This food consists of 
small refuse potatoes, of which I have near- 
ly 100 bushels, or 15 per cent of my whole 
crop, pumpkins and a small quantity of In- 
dian meat. A half day’s boiling serves my 
hog family four for five days; and it is al- 
Ways kept prepared in advance ‘The actual 
expense of fattening hogs thus upon the re- 
fuse of the farm crop, is 50 to 75 per cent 
less than feeding with dry corn, 

| The economy of my apparatus consists 
much in setting the boiler so as to have all 
the advantage of the fire The interior 
brick work is made to conform to the shape 
‘of the boiler, leaving an interval of four to 
|six inches between them for the fire, round 
‘the whole ex erior of the kettle, with the 
‘exception of a few inches at top, where the 
| flange or rim rests upon the projecting brick. 


|the flame but the heat is augmented by ra- 
‘diation from the brick work. The fuel is 


‘burnt ona grate, which extends nearly to 


‘the kettle, four or five inches above the level 


lof is bottom. My boiler being in opera- 


| tion while I am penning these remarks, J 


i have ascertained, that a kettie of potatoes, 
with three pails of cold water, covered with 
‘boards, has been completely boiled in 18 


Thus the boiler is not only encompassed by 


tial fence may be grown from the honey or!) minutes from the time they were put in, an- 
three thorned locust in six, or at most seven other boiling having been just previously ta- 
years, from the seed, and at a less expense! jon out. My kettle was set by a son in his 


than it will cost to build and maintain any ‘teens, without assistance, and was his first 
good fence for two years. Upon this last) effort in masonry. J. Bue. 


;out, however, Lam not prepared to give; 


clipping the 50 rods. This will require 9 





well, and have made from three to five feet, 


;recise data. Yet I will hazard a calcula-| 


tion. Twenty plants are amply sufficient 
for a rod, and of course 1000 quicks will 


two years old, will cost $5. Three men 
will easily plant them ina day. Allowa 
day and a half every year for cleaning and 


days’ labor in the six years. Estimate the 
labor at $l per diem, and it gives for this 
item an aggregate of $12; wel $5 for the 
quicks, and it makes a total of $17, or 34! 
cents per rod, as the expense of planting and 
giowing a live and permanent fence, proof: 
against the depredations of boys and bulls.) 
Treble this sum, and call the cost $1 per rod, | 
what a pittance is the experse compared, 
with the advantages afforded by a fence of 
‘this description, which shall protect young| 
crops from depredation, and in a measnie 
from the bleak winds of winter. and which 
is permanent in its duration. The lowes! 





| 


plant 50 rods. ‘The 1000 quicks, at one or 


Albany Nursery, Oct. 20, 1831. 


CHINESE MULBERRY. (Morus multi 
caulis.) 


We had two plants of the Chinese mul- 
berry in our nursery last season, one bud- 
ded, the other on its natural root. They 
both grew vigorously, and both were killed 
by the severity of the winter, root and branch. 
[ mention this fact as suggesting a doubt 
whether this desirable plant will endure out 
wintars, I would like to learn how it has 
faired in your neighborhood, during the last 
winter. J. B. 

Albany, 1831. 








A Pear, not to be painen.—Dr. Baugh, of 
Montgomery co. Pa., left with the editor of the 
Philad. Daily Advertiser, a pear, weighing 2 fbs. 
6 oz. ; largest circumference 18 inches; smallest, 
15% inches. This cannot be patred, ought not te 
be pared, but preserved, as the boast of Penasy!. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Occasional sketches of the early history and set- 
‘lement of the west are proper subjects for our ag- 
ricultural journals. The article in your ninth 
number, upon the Genesee Country, is entertain- 
ing and instructive. Forty years ago, it could not 
have been anticipated or believed that six mill- 
ions of acres then recently purchased for one mil- 





lion of dollars, would now be worth forty millions. |, 


But my immediate object in noticing the subject, | 
is to request from a competent hand a proper cor- 
rection or supply of some errors and omissions 
contained in the extracts from the New-York) 
Gazeteer. 

The author informs us that Phelps and Gorham 
purchased of the state of Massachusetts, five mil- 
lions of acres, for one million of dollars, payable | 
in consolidated securities, at par. What was the 
value of these securities? Were they worth 10, 
30, 50 or 100 per cent? Without this information | 
we learn little useful from the statement. We are| 
told that in 1790, Phelps and Gorham sold to Rob- | 
ert Morris, 1,264,000 acres for eight pence an a- 1 
ere. This is at a reduction of about one half be- || 
low the nominal cost. 

What is the true state of the Holland Compa- 
ay’s purchase? What did they pay? How | 
much have they realized, and how much more || 
have they a right to expect? Such different ac- 
counts are in circulation that a true explanation’ 
would interest many of your readers. 

Mr. Spafford goes on to tell us that “in 1789, 
Oliver Phelps opened a land office at Canandai- 
gua. This was the first land office in America, 
for the sale of her forest lands to settlers. And 
the system which he adopted for the survey of | 
his lands, by townships, and ranges, became) 
a model for the survey of all the new lands in the | 
United States.” | 

Here is much extaordinary information con-| 
densed into a narrow compass. During two hun- 
dred years after the first settlement of Virginia, 
to the purchase of the Genesee country, no wild 
lands had been for sale to settlers, though a nation 
of three millions had come into existence. The 
authorities are not now before me in the woods of 
Ohio, but I have read that William Penn and his 
successors had an office for the sale of land, and 
Lord Baltimore also. A land office in some form 
or other, probably existed in every colony. 

But whatI would more particulaly notice, is the 
claim here set up in behalf of Mr Phelps, as the 
father of that beautiful system of land surveys es- 
tablished by congress, and extended through 
our whole national domain. A little attention to 
chronology will serve to expose the fallacy of this 
assumption. 

Phelps and Gorham made their purchase in the 
year 1787, and a treaty with the Indians in 1788. 

Their surveys were afterwards, Butthe system 
ceferred to had been adopted by the United States, 
and gone into operation some years before it was ] 
introduced into the Genesee country. 

On the 20th May, 1785, congress passed an or-|| 
dinance to divide the Northwestern Territory, 
then so called, now the state of Ohio, “ into town- 
ships of six miles square, by lines running North 

and South, and others crossing them at right an- 
gies.” A beginning was ordered on the Penn- 
sylvania line on the north hank of the Ohio river, } 








to this time, have been surveyed according to the 


of the U.S. Land office, to Jared Mansfield, Mr. 


‘regularity and beauty of the Genesee country. 


')(if ever) produce white frost, as the air is contin- 


The ranges were to be numbered from east to 
west,and the townships from the rivernorth. Each 
township, was to be subdivided into lots of one 
mile square, or 640 acres, in the same direction as 
the external lines. The lands to be sold at not 
less than one dollar an acre in specie or certifi- 
cates of the United States debt. 
were surveyed and offered for sale. 
On the 23d of July, 1787, congress authorized 
the sale of a million and a half of acres tothe Ohio 
/company to be laid off into townships and lots ac- 
‘cording to the ordinance of May 20, 1785, and 
‘the first effective white settlement in Ohio, was 
‘made under this purchase at Marietta, in April, 
11738. In October, 1788, the Miama country was 
‘sold to John Cleves Symmes, and Cincinnati was 
laid out into lots the year following. This pur- 
chase and all the other lands of the United States, 


Seven ranges 








ordinance of May 20, 1788, excepting some tracts 
chiefly for the army, which have been divided in. 
‘to townships of five miles square, and a small 
portion into 100 acre lots 

This system of survey has been attributed to 
various other persons besides Mr Phelps. Among 
others, to Mr. Josiah Meigs, late Commissioner 


Gallatin, and General Harrison. 

All these gentlemen may have rendered some 
service; but the system was adopted before any 
of them came into public life. The Journals of 


— 
| 





November 12, 1837 
ually changing its position, and by sweeping the 
surface imparts a portion of its heat. Now : 
calm may prevail in a deep valley, when a light 
breeze is playing on the hill side; and the con. 
sequence may be, frost in the valley but none on 
the hill, notwithstanding its greater elevation. 
Zz7P.S. 10 mo. 28, 1531. 


This moraine 
we had our first white frost. 


E. Y. ought to distinguish between a cop, 
plaint and the simple enunciation of a fact. ] 
only said, “ He has omit/ed the black maple.” 
E. ¥ asserts, “This is not strictly correct ;” but 
Michael Floy, whom I consider the better exposi 
tor of hisown language, courteously remarked, 
“ You notice the omission of Acer nigrum. This 
species is not common here”—M. Floy had no 
wish to strain an improper meaning from his 
words. He made no attempt to prove that all 
maples which produce sugar,* are sugar maples, 
|neither did he found an argument against me on 
the ignorance of others; but frankly admitted 
that my expression was strictly correct. 

The eel winters in the Cayuga lake. Many 
barrels are annually caught near Union Springs, 
lby cutting holes in the ice, and striking at ran. 
dom on the muddy bottom with the spear. 


D. T. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 





the old congress will probably show who first re- 
ported the plan to that body — But before the rev-| 
olution, a part of Connecticut, of Vermont, of| 
New-York, and probably of other colonies had 
been surveyed ona system having much of the 


Ohio. Y. Z. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

In the account of the Horticultural Exhibition 
contained inthis Journal of the 8th instant, refer- 
ence is made to a time “ before our section of thr 
country had been visited by autumnal frosts.” It) 
therefore appears that the frost has already oc: | 
curred in the valley of the Genesee river; and in 
years past I have seen it near Avon, several weeks 
earlier than on the elevated lands of that district. | 
With us, at this place, the most tender exotics re- 
main uninjured in the open ground. 

The occurrence of frost in low valleys, later in 








| spring and earlier in autumn, than on the adjoin- | 


ing hills and open plains, is so remarkable that it) 
can scarcely have escaped the attention of any! 
person of observation who travels. In Jefferson’s| 
Notes on Virginia this phenomenon is noticed.— | 


heat might be owing to some chemical combina- 


tion; and this view has since been rendered plau- 
sible by comparing the frigorific mixtures with’! 
the production of carburetted hydrogen in marshy | 


soils. But in deep valleys, many small tracts may | 
be found very subject to frost, but not more inju-| 
red by moisture than the adjoining lands which | 
are free from such untimely visitations. I there-| 
fore conclude that we have not yet obtained the 
true explanation. 

It has been shown (Gen. Far. No. 17.) that the 
surface of the ground in clear calm nights, by ra- 
diating its heat, becomes much colder than the - 
only afew feet above ; but that windy nights rarely 


i} 
| 


MILITARY TRAININGS. 
No. IL. 
The object of our undertaking is to prove that th: 
military tax is unequal, wnjust, and useless. We 
| attempted in our first number to show that it was 





lan wnequal tax.—and if we were successful upon 


|| that point we might perhaps argue thence with 
2 


;much obvious propriety, that a tax which was 
| . . 
hemes. er must necessarily be unjust. But this 
conclusion will not universally hold true ; milita 


\ry service can never be performed by every citi- 


zen, and of course cannot be required of every 
fone; and itmay not always be possible for those 
who cannot perform military duty to render an 
‘equivalent. ‘The character of mankind is such 
‘thatevery government is more or less compelled 


| . » 
; to engage in war,—and we deem it absurd to de 


ny that a government engaged in a jusi war, has 
a right to require the services of its citizers, capa 
ible of bearing arms; and especially of that por- 
‘tion best adapted for effective military duty. Th: 


‘tax thus imposed upon the young men of @ 


‘country who are naturally better qualified for sol- 
‘diers than the old or the infirm, may be, and 1) 


most cases must be much greater than that borne 
The ingenious author suggested that the loss of'! 


by other citizens ; but it cannot be pronounced, 
unjust merely because it is unequal. ‘This brings 
us to the true and only question :—Is our Milita 
ry System ofany use? Does the public good re 
quire itto be continued! How burdensome soever 
the tax may be, if the true and permanent inter- 
ests of the country requires that it be imposed, our 
citizens should submit to it without a murmur 


|The whole policy of society requires that private 


intetest should be subordinate to the public wel- 
fare. If the sacrifice of a day or two of his time 
in every year were calculated to confer any real 
benefit upon his country, no individual would be 
at liberty to exercise his discretion upon the sub- 





Marshall says, “All our maples yield a sap which af 








fords pretty good sugas.” 
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not to be questioned ; obedience to her call is the 


paramount duty. But Government has no right) ven the Romans, in the summit of thei 
to exact a useless service, or to impose a burden-| 


some tax which is not calculated to produce a} 


benefit proportionate to its burdensomeness. The, 


military tax, therefore, is not unjust merely be-) and described, are cultivated in the British 


cause itis unequal. [t cannot be unjust unless it 


- . . ' 
is useless and unnecessary. We will attempt in 


our subsequent numbers to show that it is useless: 
and worse than useless. Ss. 


CHAPIN’S ADDRESS. 
We are happy in giving our readers Mr. Cha- 
gin’s excellent address, delivered before the Wesr- 





erN Domestic Horticutturas Socirry, at Ly- | 


ons, 2st Sept. last. This is a clever exhibition 

of the writer’s talents and research, and worthy 

of perusal by all classes. 

Gentlemen of theDomestic Horticultural So- 
ctety: 

Improvement in the various arts applica- 
ble to the necessities, wants and pleasures 
of life, is the sure and aliding reward of 
well directed and continued exertion. Na- 
ture, prolific as she is,unaided y the indus- 
try and ingenuity of man, would furnish but 
a scanty subsistence fur inanor beast. But, 
with the aid of skilful industry, ber products 
are multiplied an hundred fold, and the 
means of subsistence and enjoyment are 
iugmente in an equal ratio. The develop- 
ment of new sources of delight, by constant- 
ly progressive attainments in knowledge,coi.- 
stitutes in a high degree, the joy of an im- 
mortal mind. We derive from the daily 
exercise of our senses, an argument, strictly 
analogous, in support of this proposition. — 
The eye becomes wearied by continually 
surveying the same object, however novel, 
or interesting it nay have been, at the first 
view. A tune, however barmontous its 
notes, or melodious its strains, becomes irk- 
some to the ear, by frequent iteration.— 
Much of the zest of the most deli: ious vi- 
ands is lost by repeated use. Indeed, our 
ple surable emotions are limited only by the 
extent and variety of our knowledge. It is 
undoubtedly true, that the wants and de- 
sires of mankind multiply as their knowl- 
edge increases; and these ever prescnt and 
exciting motives are const utly impelling 
them to make higher and more persevering 


exertions, which ar generally crowned y) 


richer rewards. Every new acquisition in 
science is attended with an invinci le de- 
sire to apply it, so far as may be consistent, 
to practical use, and derive from it some 
positive good, ‘To this principle, may be as- 
eribed, the astonishing Improvements which 
have crowned the eflorts of men of science, 
in all that pertains to the useful arts, for the 
last half century. 


‘The state of horticultural improvement, in || 
some good degree, indicates the social con- || 
In savage || which nature has fixed as its utmost bounds, 


dition and refinement of society 


ject. The claims of cownéry at such a time are! 


|ced, and brought to their present high stat 
'|of perfection, by experimental culture. E- 


power, as we are informed by Pliny, culti 
vated but twenty-two sorts of apples. At 
the present day, two hundred and _ forty-one 
varieties of the same fruit, specifically known 





‘nursery gardens, as dessert, kitchen and c¢i- 
der fruits. It seems, indeed, the kind Pa- 
rent of the Universe designed, that improve- 
ment in the products of the earth, in variety, 
in quantity and quality, should in some de- 
gree, keep pace with the progressive in- 
crease intelligence and refinement of man- 
kind. 

{t is a maxim of political economy, that 
other things being equal the happiness on a 
given territory is in proportion to the popu-} 
lation. ‘The lowest stages of human society, | 
of which voyagers and travellers have given | 
any account, are to be found in countries! 
where the population is the most thinly scat-| 
tered. ‘The inhabitants of Terra del Fuego. 
and Van Diemen’s land, are at the very bot- | 
tom of the scale of human beings. Tney 
have not sufficient sigacity to cultivate the 
earth, and drag out a wretched existence in 
the constant search of food which consists, 
of the lowest order of animal and vegeta- 
bles. Every thing that voyagers have rela- 
ted of savage life is said to fall short of the 





barbarism of these people. “ Their counte- | 


nances exhibit the extreme of wretchedness, | 
a horrid mixture of famine and ferocity ; and 
their attenuated and diseased figures plainly 
indicate the waut of wholesome nourish- 
ment.” 

* A few berries, the yam_ the fern root and 
the flowers of the different banskias made 
up the whole of the vegetable catalogue of 
the New-Hollanders,’’ when visited by Capt. 
Cook. The most elegant repast of which 
this people appear to have any knowledge, 
consisted of some large grubs found in the 
body of the dwarf gum tree, and a paste, 
formed of the fern root, and the large and 
sinall ants bruised together, and in the sea- 
su, adding the eggs of this insect. If this 
be a faithful picture of the simple condition 
of human beings, in the unsophisticated 
state of nature—and it is drawn from the 
most authentic sources—we look in vain for 
the charm which poets have attempted to 
throw around it, and cannot but rejoice, that 
we are so far removed from the primitive 
‘| simplicityo nature, and are steadily advan- 

cing onward, in the high road of intellectual 
culture and social refinement. In countries 
where productive industry is unknown, and 
the inhabitants depend upon the scanty and 


uncertain products of the earth for subsist-. 


ence the population must be,of necessity, chin- 
ly scattered, and the condition of the inhab- 
itants, extremely wretched. 
[tis apparent, that the population of the 
old world is fast pressing up to the limit 
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ted by Duhalde, that one of the Emperors 
of the highest reputation was raised from the 
plough to the throne. Another Emperor 
wrote several books on the manuer of culti- 
vating land, by manuring, tilling and water- 
ing it. To encourage the husbandmaa, a 
great festival in honor of agriculture is held 
veach year, at which the Empevor himself 
/proceeds ina solemyp manner to plough a 
few ridges of land, and the princess of the 
‘blood, and other illustrious persons. connect- 





\ed with the governmeut, hold the plough af- 


‘ter him. Itis natural to suppose, that these 
high honors paid to the cultivation of the 
earth, connected with the fact, that the hus- 
-bandman holds the first place in the grada- 


ion of rank would have a powerful and sal- 


utary effect. The country of China is re- 
markable for the fertility of its soil, and for 
the sobriety and industry of the inhabitants. 
The whole surface of the Empire is. with 
trifling exceptions, devoted to agriculture.— 
It is stated, by Jesuit Premare,that the coun- 
try of China, however fertile and extensive 
it may be, is not sufficient to support its in- 
hatiitants. ‘A Chinese will pass whole 
days in digging the earth, and sometimes up 
to his knees in water, aud in the evening, is 
happy to eat a little spoonful of rice, and 
drink the insipid water in which it was boil- 


ied.” This is said to be all taey have in 


general. [tis computed by Malthus, that 
** the population of China is to that of France, 
according to their respective superfices, as 
333 to 208, or a litthe more than three to 
two.” According to this ratio, the State of 
New York would contain more than eight 


millions of inhabitants, or about one person 


to every three and an half acres of land; 
and upon the same relative calcu/ ation, the 
people within the territory of the United 
States would amount to the incredible num: 
ber of 362 millions. Taking the population 
of France at 28 millions, which is somewhat 
shert of the present enumeration, and the 
State of New-York in order to sustain an e- 
qual number, in proportion to their respect- 
ive square miles, would contain 5,980,000, 
or nearly six millions of innabitants. And 
should the ratio of increase continue the 
same it has been since the settlement of this 
country, for forty years more, the State of 
/New-York will, at the end of that period, 
contain six millions of inhabitants. Give 
the State of New-York a population equad 
,to that of Ireland, in proportion to their res- 
| pective square miles, and it would contain 
upwards of 9,300,000 souls, which falls short 
of the numbers that the late Governor Clin- 
ton computed this State could sustain, about 
700,000. This would give 213 to each 
square mile, or about one inhab tant to every 
three acres of land. 
| These facts and examples show, in a stri- 
‘king manner, the paramount utility of hor- 
ticultural pursuits. ‘These pursuits lead di- 
‘rectly to a critical examination of the soils, 





‘of their adaption to the growth of particular 


life, the unbroken and uncultivated earth, || that is to say, the means which the earth | vegetables and fruits, and to a knowledge of 


the rude, but magnificent forest, are the gar- 
den, and the orchard, from which savage 
man draws his daily subsistence. His de- 
sires, limited by his knowledge, seek their 
ratification in the chase, and in the sim- 
plest roots and fruits of the earth. He is an 
entire stranger to the highly flavored fruits, 
and esculent vegetables, which are to be 
found on the tables of civilized men. Most 
if not all, of the finest varieties of fruits, es- 


jean afford, under the highest state of culti-, 
‘| vation, of subsistence. Indeed, it is not 
chimerical to suppose, that ultimately, the 
necessities of a crowded population will im- 
periously require, that the earth should be 
devoted to that kind of culture which will 
yield the greatest possible quantity of hu- 
man sustenance. The Empire of China, 
one of the most populous portions of the 


the nature and quality of these productions, 
‘and of the best mode of tilling, manuring 
‘and irrigating lands, in order to obtain the 
greatest possible quantity of the finest flavor- 
ed fruits, and most nutritious vege ables.— 
Thus the necessities of man are constantly 
u ging him to make further progress im sct- 
ence and the arts, and to draw from their il- 
limitable domains, treasures rich and ex- 
haustless, which in their turn, minister to the 








‘went plants and flowers, have been produ- 





globe, from the beginning of the monarchy 
bas been devoted to agriculture. It is sta- 





sustentation and enjoyment of human life. 
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The garden of Eden, in which Adam and | 


Eve were placed by their Creator, is per 
haps, no unfitting emblem of the condition 


which the earth will ultimately assume, in| 


order to meet the wants of the countless myr- 
iads of human beings who are crowding upon 
the stage of life and who are constantly 
multiplying wherever the means of subsist- 


ed 1153 parts of starch—fibrous matter a- 
nalogous to starch 510 parts—albumen 107 
parts—mucilage 312 parts.” The sum of 
‘these products amounts to about one third 
‘of the potatoes subject to the experiment.— 
‘Dr. Ives, professor of materia medica and 
botany, in Yale Colle_e, iv an essay, on the 





ence can be obtained. 
The most prosperous and happy conditio 


of human society will be found.| apprehend, 


where the population is of a medium densi- 
ty, asin the States of New England, and 


where a certain and sufficient supply f the’ 


nec ssaries and comforts f life can be ob- 
tained, by the regulary industry of the great 
mass of the tnhabitants. Man is not a mere 
passiv being. His pleasures flow from ac- 
tive principlesin his nature. Inaction is the 
death-sleep of intellectual improvement and 
social enjoyment. A constant succession of 
labors, of some kind, is indispensable to bis 
highest inppiness, and when all other mo- 
tives f il,it is kindly provided for his good, that 
that tis natural wants oblige him to make 
reasonable exertion of his corporeal and in- 
tellectual powers. Without steady ex rtion 
and vigilant culture, man’s mora! and intel- 
lec ual nature becomes a barren waste, or 
like 


ii] 





an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in 
nature, 

Possess it merely.” 


The paramount object of this Society, is 
to cultivate. improve and extend the taste for 
horticulture, as a useful art; for as such, it 
Clilms priority to any other. Objects of 
immediate and practical utility, in the pres- 
ent condition of horticulture among us, have 
the firs claims upon our attention. The 
culti ation of green house plants, and orna- 
meucal shrubbery, and the improving and 
ornamenting of pleasure grounds, should be 
by no means neglected; but these, in the 
natural order of improvement, and in the 
scale of utility, are certainly, of secondary 
cousiderativa. Asa Society, w should not 
overlook what is necessary and useful, in 
order to obtain that which is merely elegant. 


Among the esculent vegetables which 
claim and receive the fostering care of the 
Society, the potato,solanum tuberosum, is the 
Most uMportant, as it respects its wholesome 
nutritious qualities, its general acknowledged 
utility, and the universality of its culture. — 
It belongs to the natural family of the Luri- 
da, several of which are deleterious, and all 
of which are forbidding in their aspect. It 
is a native of America, and was found by 
the first Spanish emigrants, growing wild 
and uncultivated. [It was also found by the 
colonists sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1584, in Virginia, who returned to England 


carrying with them the potato, in 1586. It’ 


land when cultivated with potatoes, or wheat, 
upon an average crop, says, * that the nutri- 
tious matter of the crop of potatoes to that 
of wheat, is, as 5600 to 1500,” or about as 
three and three-fourths to one. Potatoes 
may be reduced to starch which can be pre 
served for any length of time, and used as a 
substitute for wheaten flour. New varieties 
are obtained by plinting the seeds of the 
potato ball. Jefferson states, that the best 
‘round potatoes he ever saw, he found at Di- 


| 


jon, in France. The Pink-eye is one of 


the best varieties known forthe table. ‘This 


veyetable, on account of the ease of its cul-| 


ture, the certainty of its products, and the 


great Comparative amount of its nutritious | 


matter, will always occupy a place in the 


cottage and kitchen garden. And, I would) 


beg leave, respee fully, to suggest for con- 


sideration, the propriety of offering a suita- 
ble premium, for the best potato, to be rais- 
‘ed from the seed, and presented to the Soci- 


ety at the autumnal meeting in 1833, as it) 


‘| requires two seasons to mature the tubers. 
4 

‘| ‘The plum, the apricot and the nectarine, 
i} ° - ° 

| aod, indeed, most of the smooth skin fruits, 


suffer much, throughout this region of coun- | 


‘try, from the attacks of the curculio. The 


ravages of this insect occasions tnealculable | 


injury to these fruits, and renders the culti- 
vation of them, in some seasons, almost 
worthless. "Trees, of the description above 
enumerated, thrive well in this part of New- |) 
York, and generally bear an abundance of | 
fruit, until it is stung y this inseet, when it)! 
withers and falls to the ground. It is thought, | 
by some, not to be an extravagant assertion, || 


\comparative quantity of nutritious matte: | 
| . - . | 
‘which may be obtained from an acre ot 
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| nite the two sides separated by the incision 
} cover them with wet paper, and plant them 
jinthe earth. The experiment will succeed 
i better, if the lower part, hus prepared, be 
‘put in a sea-onion before it is planted.— 
} ‘ould you wish to have on the same yine 
both black and white grapes, or clusters, the 
berries of which shall be some black and 
jothers white; take a shoot of each kind, 
bruise them in the up er part so that they 
| may Closely unite and incorporate, tie them 
Hrogether and plant them.” 
| The Greeks adopted the low stock train 
jing which has been approved and followed 
jm France. ‘The Romans cultivated the tall 
istock, or running vine supported on trees or 
‘palisades. The Greeks were familiar with 
the process of propagating fruit: by ingraft- 
ing. The difference of sex was admitted by 
, them in trees and plants. Salt was one of 
i the dressings used by thei as a manure fo; 
i their gardens. They were excessively ford 
of rustic employments, and enamored with 
the delights of a country life 


“See there the olive grove of Academe, 


Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
\ Thrills her thick-warbled notes the sumume 
long; 


There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 


| Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing— 


| ‘To sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 
| 


From Heaven descended to the low-roofd 

| house 

Of Socrates; see there his tenement, 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronounc’d 

| Wisest of men; from whose mouth issued 

1 forth 

||  Mellifluous streams, that watered all the 
schoels 

Of Academics old and new. 


(Remainder next week.) 





From the New York Farmer. 


that ten thousand dollars would searcely re- 
pair the injury done annually by the curcu- 
lio, withia the bounds of this Society [i 
probably falls short of the real damage sus- 
tained. Various modes of protecting the 
fruit, and destroving this insect, have been 
suggested, none of which, so far as my 


knowledge extends, have been attended with. 


complete success. Would not more experi- 
nents, on this interesting subject, to be made 
under the direction and pationage of the 
Society, the results of which should be com- 
municated at some future meeting, be pro- 
ductive of salutary effects ! 

| The culture of the vine is worthy the bigh- 
est regard of the Horticulturist, on account 





THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. Vil 
Education, continue —with rather an awk 
ward attempt at Philosophizing. 

Mr. Freer,—Practice, it is said, makes 
perfect. How I shall succeed, in philoso- 
| phising on paper, is very questionable, and 


so Tset out with the above caption. The 
‘true business of Education, should be, L 
think, to form the character, diversified, of 
“course, according to the various circumstan- 
ces of individual cases, in which learning 
ishould be considered a part, not the whole. 
| In this view of the subject, we may duly es- 
timate the importance of sound good sense, 
in those employed as Teachers, aot merely 


of the delicacy, beauty, and richness of|in literature, but in every thing connected 
its fruits, and the generous flavor of its vi-| with the formation of character. in the boy 


nous products. Experimental culture was|jor girl. 


Work, then, and familiarity with 


sueces-fully applied to the grape, by the an-! work, becomes a very important part of | d 


was the middle of the eighteenth century, || cient Greeks and Romans,as well as by mod | weation, notonly for those who are to geta 
before the excellent qualities of this vegeta- || ern cultivators, in order to multiply and im-| living by honest industry, in some way, but 


ble, were generally known, even in England. 


prove its varieties, and perfect its fruits. 


A||as a means of bringing into actual develop- 


It is now considered, universally, the most detailed account of the manner of cultiva-|/ ment. by use, those faculties, and powers, 
° , " | 7 P | . . 
useful esculent that is cultivated, and its use|\ting and pruning the vine, adopted by the|land energies, of body and mind, which are 


has become general, throughout Europe and 
America. In its qualities, it approaches 
nearer to the nature of the flower, or farina 
of grain, than any other vegetable root pro- 
duction. Sir Humphrey Davy considers, 
that one fourth part of the weight of pota- 
toes is nutritious matter According to the 
experiments and analysis of this vegetable 


| ancient Greeks, is given in the travels of| 


Anacharsis, the younger, as explained by 
Futhymenes, It furnishes signal examples 
of the ingenuity of this highly polished na- 
tion when applied to this kind of culture. 

* To obtain grapes without stones,” he ob- 
serves, “you must take a vine-shoot and cut 
it lightly in the part which is to be set in the, 








by Kinhoff, «7680 parts of potatoes afford- 


designed for future usefulness in the various 
duties and funct ons of life. He who can 
do nothing, is good ‘or nothing, however 
much learning he way have. A ‘ very learn- 
ed schoolmaster,’ therefore, full of the gib- 
berish of the ‘higher schools,’ as they are 
called, his latin, and ‘ unknown tongue’ wis- 
dom, should never be entrusted with the Ed- 





ground; take out the pith from this part, u-| 


ucation of Farmers’ children. There ** 
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{ 
contagion in his example. With such men, 
learning is every thing, and that very every 
thing is mere literature. With a vacant 
mind, but a stuffed memory, such men are 
full of learned nonsense, but have no actu- 
al knowledge of any of the business of life. 
Their day, with that of legitimacy.’ and 
the ‘divine rights’ of hereditary usurpers, 
has goue by: the Palace of Power, is now 


the Temple of Industry. Men must do. 


something, as well as know something, and 
not merely be books, or guide posts! The 
drones of literature, the very soft heads of 
the underlings that come from College into 
the * learned professions,’ and from these in- 
to our Common Schools, as ‘Teachers, are 
exactly the wrong sort of men for that office, 
in all that concerns the well being of the 
Farming interest. 

How, then, are our Farming neighborhood 
Common Schools, which are very numer- 
ous, to be supplied with Teachers? I an- 
swer, select from amoung the Farmers’ sons, 
of the same district, some young man of 
zood sense, of good disposition. distinguish- | 
ed for his good qualities, and love of learn-. 
ing, and let him be your winter schoolmas- 
tere He isa Common School man, and a 











| eacher, by casting lots, from the boys of to ‘drawback,’ for there are no expoits.— 
| 


the district, because his whole mind, what- 
ever it might be, would all, be in the school, 
and his efforts would be directed to the com- 
inon good. He must be a rare bird, that 
has spare food for others, while on the wing 
to catch flies for his own journey, a bird of 
passage, only, whose example gives a wrong) 
direction to the minds of Farmers’ sons. 
Some people, not absolutely devoid of 
good sense, however much they may seem 
to lack, in some of their conclusions, ap 
,pear to act as if they thought affalility, and 
good breeding, belonged only to fine clothes’ 
‘They will be very polite when ‘ dressed up ° 
“as they call it, but most slovenly in their 
‘manners, at all other times. This is what I 
jcall a false exterior, an assumed character, in 
dress, but the real, in dishabille, undress, 
‘common dress, your every-day apparel.— 
That man, or that boy, or woman, or girl, 
Who is not such,independently of fine clothes, 
isnot fit to be a Farmer, or a Farmer’s son. 
or wife, or daughter. The consciousness of 
self respect, must rest on something very dif- 
‘ferent from mere dress, or even personal ap- 
pearance, as to being finely or coarsely clad, | 
fashionably or unfashionably, in full dress 








With the fashion, goes also the pride, like 
the down of the thistle, always carrying the 
seed with it. 

September 5, 1831. 





BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 
| The disease of the pear tree, termed 
blight, has been less prevalent this year than 
during years past. But it seems to have as- 
sumed a new character, or changed its 
‘mode of attack. In the early part of the 
season I discovered that the epidermis on 
ithe bodies of several trees, of two to four 
‘inches in diameter had become brown in 
spots, and was cracked and separating from 
the true bark ; and in some instances, I found 
the disease had extended to the wood. I 
immediately had them washed with a weak 
solution of chloride of lime, which seems to 
have restored them to health. I applied the 
chloride the preceding year to the stumps of 
‘some amputated branches, in some of which 
cases the disease had extended down upon 
one side of the bole of the tree. In every 
case the dise:se was checked, and the live 
‘parts have protruded beyond the dead wood. 


| Although Mr. Lowell, whom I highly res- 


common sense man, to whom one or two for a ball room, or in the garb of business. |) ect, and whom I am ambitious to propi- 


winters of experienc , in teaching, may be 
of no small use, much to the satisfaction of 
the whole district. ‘ry it once, inthis way, 
and you will probably discover that the art) 
of Teaching consists principally in the art) 
of governing, and this in aining the atten-) 
tion, by meansof the affections, and by hav- 
ing something to impart. as food for the 
mind. I have tried this plan, both as a 
Teacher, as a Trustee of schools, and in) 
sending to them, asa parent, and with the! 
most perfectly convincing evidence of suc- | 
cess. i 


Much hasbeen said, within a few years, || speak platnly—-they hardly ever * cousin’ us, 


about Educating young men, as Teachers’ 
of Common Schools, and plans have been || 
suggested for Schools designed solely for |) 
this purpose. It has been partially tried, and |) 
those very young men make it a road to oth | 
er pursuits, and thus leave Common Schools) 
to take care of themselves. We do not/| 
want men devoted to this business. Wher-/! 
ever there is a school district. anda school | 
‘house, and school, there are also schol-| 
ars, and of suitable age and qualifications, | 
to serve in turn in the office of Teacher ;|| 


He who is suitably clad, for his avocation, 
is most honorably clad, and need not blush. 
at the presence of others. any more than the 
bee should, when seen by a butterfly. 

Our cousins, in town, are town- people, cit- 
Izens,—citizens of some note, in a city of 
some note,—and we are country Far.wers, 
plain, homespun folks, as Farmers should 
be. When they visit us, it is all * cousin this 
one,’ and * cousin that one, hail-fellows-well- 
met, and so, indeed, it is, when we visit 
them, to do them justice,—for they really 
are good kind of folks,—and yet—I must 





in town, before some of their most wealthy 
and genteel acquaintances! Unless, indeed, 
4» sometimes happens, the girls have all just 
been prinketed up, in city mode, when they,| 
perchance, may have the honor of such pre-| 
sentation! Now, sir, for my philosophi-| 
zing. The true philosophy, in my opinion, | 
is, for Farmers to be Farmers, at home and 
abroad, and always to act like themselves, 
an dress in their own way. Let town peo- 
ple continue to cail us ‘rusticated,’ while we 
call them prinketed, and there let these mat-) 





tiate, detests ali theories, I am neverthe- 
less induced to hazard my theory in this 
case. It is this. that the disease is owing to 
a minute insect, which preys upon the bark, 
and vitia‘es and poisons the elaborated sap ; 
and that the chlorine destroys the insect 
‘and becomes an antidote to the poison.— 
From partial experiments, I am induced to 
believe, that the chloride will prove an effi- 
cient preventative to the mildew on grapes 
also. These suggestions are hazarded in 
the hope that they may lead others to make 
more satisfactory experiments. J. Buen. 
Oct. 20. 








The Horse.—The Horse commonly 
lives to the age of 20 or 25 years, but from 


'|the cruelty of men, and art misapplied, his 


days are very much diminished,by the ear- 
ly application of over exertion and the un- 
remitting continuance of it. His race is 
frequently begun before he is three years 
old. Inthe brake, lunge, or riding school 
at four years. At five and six, his utmost 
|speed is exerted in the summer,on the trot- 





and so it will always be, unless the British|/ters rest, cousin or no cousin. If country ting course, as a hackney, against time; 


‘ Rotten Borough’ system, shall come into) 
practice in our school districts, of which 
thereis not much danger. The Teachers of] 
Common Schools, should have received their), 
learning in Common Schools, and by pur- || 
suing this plan, for a few years, more willl 
have been effected towards ‘raising their) 
character,’ of which much has been latesy || 
said, than by even a College, for supplying || 
Teachers, or an Academy, forthe same pur- |! 
pose in every county of the state. This is | 
my opinion, Mr. Editor, and the result: of | 
as much experience as falls to the lot of) 
most men, with au.ple opportunities for ob-| 
servation, as wellin reading men,and things, 
—the schools, of all orders, and those who 
direct their ope ations,—as in reading books, 
and ruminating a little, occasionally. But 
of all mistakes, so common, that of em 
p'oying young men who are fitting for Col- 
lege, toact as Teachers 1 Common Schools, 
is certainly one of the most pernicious, as 
respects the interests f those who patron- 
ize such schools. I would rather take a 





Farmers would all come to these conclu-| 
sions, and live up to them, we should hear| 


no more about the blushing of the working)! 


bees, caught in their working dress by the! 
eye of the butterfly, sporting away tts brief, 
hours of life in a more showy raiment. We) 
could then visit our town acquaintances, 
without new wardrobes, and return with more 
money than band-boxes, so as to keep our) 
Farm clear of mortgages, and the market- 
ing produce would become a very pleasaut,, 
instead of a painful business. I know ma 

ny a Farmer, who dreads going to town, e- 
ven with the produce of his Farm, and no 
mein quantity, as he would going to a horse- 
race, because of the many attendants, and so 
many wants. If these people could see the 
fashions only to langh atthem, as town peo 

pledo ours, real Farmer fashions, their oc- 
casional visits to town would do them no 
harm. But the mischief is, that some peo- 
ple want to be what they are not, or to ap-| 


pear to be, and hence comes the misery.—| 





and in winter, slipping and sliding about 
before a sleigh,when forced without feeling 
or fear, by an inhuman driver. At seven, 
he is either blind,foundered or spavined.— 


‘At eight, he gallantly shines in a stage 


| ’ 
‘icoach, mail-stage, or Broadway Omnibus. 


\t nine, he is seen to falter and stumble 
before the oyster or clam cart. At ten 
completely worn out with disease and in- 
anition. And lastly, he falls a victim to 
the instrument ofa veterinary surgeon, and 
old age gains him an honorable, exit at the 
Corporation Dock !!!—™M. Y. Farmer. 





To Preserve Featners.—Some our fair o 
readers may not deem it uninte: esting to learn 
tue foilowing very simple process for preser- 
ving ornamental feathers. §c , from the injury 
hy insects The articles must-be sp nged with 
veak lime water, and then dried TThep 
should be kept ina very dry place, and wht.a 
about to be used should be sligtitly beaten aen 





The ‘imports’ of fashion are never entitled! 


be shaken in the air.—[ Boston Transcriay 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

One of the best things in a city or thriving vil- 
lage, is an intelligent, vigorous fire department.— 
The engines should be in perfect preservation : 
the firemen taken from among the mechanics and 


. 
such business men as are active. None of your 


" pursey or sleepy”—no, they won't do. There 
is one thing to have them well trained: every one 
to know his business and his place. The fire- 
man’s hat and box coat, if in winter, should be at 
hand—every one knows this. 

When the alarm is sounded, if there be good 
engines and fire officers of competent talents, 
every one goes at the hurrying, hazardous work, 
calmly and collected. It is like going into battle. 


Itis so. You are fighting a foe, tyranical as 
death. Men meet and repel dangers, when their 


arms and discipline are good. 

Instead of writing an essay—we intended to 
introduce to the notice of our townsmen, some re- | 
marks on “ The fire engine es ablishment at Ed-| 
inburgh ;” which we hope will engage the atten- 
tion of the respectable body of firemen of this 
place. Itis fromthe London Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine, of Aug. 27, 1831 :-— 

For some months after this fire-cstab- 
lishment was organized, the men were reg- 


ularly drilled once a-week, at four o’clock | 
. . | 
in the morning; but now, only once a- | 


month at the same hour. Among many 
other good reasons for selecting this early 
hour, is, that it does not interfere with the 
daily occupation of the firemen. ‘Lhe 
chance of collecting a crowd is also avoid- 


ed, as there are are then comparatively few | 


people in the streets; this is a matter of) 
some importance, asa crowd of people 
not only impede the movements of the fire- 


men, but, trom small quantities of water | 
spilt on the bystanders, quarrels are geu-_ 
erated, and a prejudice excited against the | 
corps, to avoid which every exertion should. 


be used to keep the firemen on good terms 
with the populace. 
‘he mornings too, at this early hour,are 


dark for more than half the year, and the 
firemen are thus accustomed to work by 


torch-light, and sometimes without any 


light whatever,except the few public lamps. 
And, as most, 
fires happen in the night, the advantage of 


which are then burning. 


drilling in the dark must be sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

The inhabitants have sometimes com- 
plained of being disturbed with the noise 
of engines at so early an hour; but when 
the object has been explained, they have 
, ompee d submitted, with a good grace, to 

is slight evil. A different part of the ci- 
ty being always chosen for each succes- 
sive drill, the annoyances occasioned to 
any one district is very trifling, and of very 
vafreqent occurrence. 

Qn the Tuesday evening preceding the 
Grill, the captains are informed when and 
where the men are to assemble. These 
orders they communicate to the individual 
firemen. A poiut of rendezvous being 
thus given to the whole body, every man, 
who is not on the spot at the hour appoin- 
ted, fully equipped, with his clothes and ac- 
Coutrements,in good order, is subjected to 
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/a tine. Arrived onthe ground, the men the winner. “hey are sometimes also 
are divided into two parties, each party) placed at an equal distance from each of 
consisting of two companies, that being || two separate fire-cocks ; on the call being 
the number required to work each large | given to move forward, each party starts 
‘engine, without any assistance trom the) for the fire-cock to which it is ordered, and 
‘populace. ‘The whole are then exammed| the first which gets into work is, of course, 




















/asto the condition of their clothing and | held to have beat the other. The call to 
| equipments. stop i: then given, and both pa.ties return 
| ‘the captains, serjeants, and pioneers of | to their former station, with their hose 
each company, alternately take the duty called up, and every thing in proper trav- 
|| of directing the engine, attaching the hose, elling order; the first which arrives being 
} &c., while the whole of each party not en- | understood to have the advantage. 
gaged in these duties take the levers as | 
fi emen. 
! ‘Che call being given to move forward, )) schedule of fives and their consequences, from Ist 
the men set oii with the engine at a quick | Oct. 1825, to Ist Oct. 1829, rhere were 529 “turn 
walking pace, and, on the same call being | outs,” of which 21 were total losses —69 consider- 


We regret our limits will not allow our copying 





more lareely from this intere sting paper. Ine 


‘repeated, they get into a smart trot. W hen 


the call to stop is given, with orders to at- 
tach one or more lengths of hose to the en-| 
gine and fire cock, itis done in the iollow-| 


‘ing manner: No. 1 takes out the directo: | 


or branch, and runs out as far as he thinks | 
the hose ordered to be attached will reach, | 
and there remains; No. 2 takes a length 


of hose out of the engine, and uncoils it to-| 
wards No. i; and No. 3 attaches the hose 
to the engine. If more than one length is! 


required, No. 4 takes out another, couples | 


it to the former length, and then uncoiis it. | 
If a third length is wanted, No. 3 comes! 
up with it, aiter having attached the first 
length to the engine. 
still wanted, No. 2 goes back to the engine 
for another; Nos. 3 and 4 follow, and so 


on until the requisite length is obtained ;) 
No. 1 then screws on the director at the | 


If more lengths are | 


| ble losses—199 trifling damages—211 foul chim- 


| nies—2 false alarms. This table shows the sys- 


| tem cood, and worthy to be worked after. 





Ss RAPS. 
| A wise house holder, secures his house, his 
| rooms, his fires, and takes care to leave his gar- 
| ments in such position, that he may be able to 
| dress himself in the dark, at a moment's warn 
| ing 

| Who would purchase the gifts of power or for 
tune, by the loss of mental superiority ? 

| He who would reproach a criminal in the hands 
of the executioner, would have the heroism to 


spurn a carease, 


Rulers, when surrounded with courtiers, with- 
out they possess minds of more than common 


stamina, see thingsthrough a mist, and bound 


their vision by a narrow compass. Some of the 


European monarchs disguise themselves as peas- 


farther extremity of the last length. While) ants and mix with Uy to learn facts 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are attaching the hose | which they never could ascertain at the Palace. 
to the engine, No. 5 opens the fire-cock | 3*7 The Philadelphia Exchange, as appears 
door, screws on the distributor,and attach- | by one of the plans, published in the papers ot 
es the length of hose, which No.6 uncoils ; | that city, will be L00 feet by 146, including porti- 
Nos. 7 and 8 assist, if more than one .co,—and only three stories high. 
length of hose is wanted. caleulated is $14,000. 
{mmediately on the call being given to 
attach the hose, the serjeant locks the fore- 
Carilage ol the engine, and unlocks the le- | > tically engaged in husbandry and havind 
vor, he fire-coc: being opened by no.) some knowledge of science, literature ang 
2 (who remains by it as long as itis being polities, wishesto engage W ith some publish- 
used), the serjeant holds the end of the, ers of our Periodical Works, in supplying ar 
nose which supplies the engine, and at the ticles and papers for the public press. He 
same time superintends the men who work bas been for many years. a pretty liberal cov- 
the levers. The call being given to work “ibutor, but always voluntary and crate: 
the engine, the whole of the men, Nos. 1, {tS in which he has probably done bis pare 
6 Ff eyo > He now asks a reasonable compensation fa 
2, 3, 4, and 5, the captain and serjeant ex- ; 1h: * Lonce.«w 
‘epted. work at the levers alone wi the fruits of his leisure and experience. 
cepted, work atthe levers along with the Reference,N. Goodsell,Editor Gew. Faimes 
men of the other company. ee. ern 
Although these operations may appear REDEMPTION ones SOLD FOR 
Cc , » > ’ € a . te £ ~ azes ° , 
omplicated, they are all completed, aud | State of New-York, Comptroller's Occ. 
the engine in full work, with three lengths, N' Tl E is hereby given, pursuant to See. 76 
or 120 feet of hose, in one minute and ten | 1 of ‘Title 3, of Chap. 13, of the first g 
‘seconds, including the time required for |the Revised Statutes, that unless the lands 80 
‘tue water to fill the engine so as to allow it for taxes, at the general tax sale, held at the cp 
8 ; om ere in the city of Albany, in the months of Ap , 
ito work. ; and May, 1530, shall be redeemed, by the pay- 
In order to excite a spirit of emulation, | ment into the treasury of the state, on ~ oer 0 
} © . ' ° ” : eo 
\as well as to teach the men dexterity in'|the fifth day of May nezt, after the date hereof « 


ego f aid 

. ‘ siete _. +» s Ithe amount for which each parcel of the sa 

working the engines, a competition is fre-'| jsnds was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate 
quently caused amongst them. 


They are || of ten per centum per annum, from the date of the 


yeu ditt 


The revenut 


~ eon Ce eee eS ee Oe er ee 
TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Gentleman, residing in the country ,prace 


ordered to attach one or more lengths of}|sale, to the date of the payment, the lands meee 
hose to each of two engines, and to work||*nd remaining unendooman, Oe “bene 12t 
them as quickly as possible, the first en- 
‘gine which throws water being considered 


ated Albany, 


Oct., 1831. 
oct 29 SILAS WRIGHT, Jr. Comptroller. 








| 0c purchasers thereof. 





